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For the luteiligencer. 

THE MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY, 

Hopkinsville, Ky, 7th mo. 30th, 1844. 

Esrremep Frirnps :—QOn the 21st of the present 
month L left Glasgow, for * Bell’s Tavern,’ which 
is called seven miles from the Mammoth Cave, and 
as I was the only passenger in the stage who intend- 
ed visting it at that time, | procured a horse there, 
and after afew hours travel over a road very rough 
in some places,—so much so, that 1 was somewhat 
surprised that it was attempted witha stage,—I 
arrived at the * Cave House” towards sunset. 

Before reaching the house, I descended into a valley 
or * bottom’? of rich soil, judging from the corn 
growing upon it—and ascending a very rugged and 
steep road, arrived at the table land on the ridge, 
which extends to the house. Some of the buildings 
are of logs, with a weather-boarded house back of 
them and a wide portico between, shady and cool in 
the heat of summer. The fare was very good and I 
supped upon venison. ‘The following morning, after 
the arrival of the stage, 
I was pleased to see an acquaintance who joined me 
in my excursion, I took * Steve” for guide, and | 
with my oldest clothes, a stout cane, and a common | 
lamp (not a lantern.) suspended by wires, I joined | 
my companions who were similarly accoutred, and | 
prepared for a walk into the bowels ‘of the earth.— 
We descended a ravine for about three hundred yards 
to the mouth of the Cave, which yawned upon us— 
a fearfullooking pit. About five or six steps carried 
me from an atmosphere of 80 or 85 degrees, Faren- | 
heit to one twenty or twenty- five degrees lower in 
temperature, The air rushed from the entrance in | 
a stormy blast, which tended to make us feel more 
perce ‘ptibly the difference. ‘To my friend who had | 
not clothed himself ve ry warmly, it was quite unex- 


pected, and he protested against entering it whilst | 


we were so much heated. After pausing a few inin- 
utes, we descended about a hundred feet by rough 
artificial steps, to the floor, passing a spot where there 
had been a deep pit, but which had been filled up | 
with rubbish. Following the course of a broad ave- 


nue, varying in height from 6 to 8 feet, for about 300 | * Great Relief” 


vards, and passing through an artificial door-way 
which had probably been placed there to close the 
cave against intruders, but which had now no door, 
where my light went ont from the strong draught of 
air, we entered a chamber cailed the rotunda where 
the roof is probably 30 feet high and the width 120} 
feet. ‘Io the right of the rotuuda is Audubon’s ave- 
nue, in which is achasm and pit 285 feet deep ; 
extended for nearly three hundred feet and formed a 
very good introduction into the grandeur of the *Ken- | 
tucky cliffs’-—where the masses of rocks are piled 
upto at least double the height of the dome of the ro- 
tunda—rough and projecting in horizontal strata one 
above the other. 

Allthe remarkable portions of the cave are named 
from some fancy, or fancied resemblance, by 


who discovered them ; most of them by our guide, | | 
| vards—another branch of the river which we walked 
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“Standing stones,’ 
eral feet in thickness, and perhaps lO by 15 feet 


and embedded themselves in the earth in an upright 
position. ‘The “ Giant’s Coffin,” a curious rock 
which on one side presents the appearance of a huge 
white coffin, next attracted our admiration, as itlay 
against the side of the avenue, Going back of this 
through a low passage, we come to the deserted 
chamber in which are the “ side saddle’ and * bot- 
tomless pits.”’ ‘These are huge fissures that stretch 
above and below in the rock which is completely 
fluted by the action of the water npon it, which 
must have poured through them at some former peri- 
| od, ‘The estimated depths of these pits are 70 and 
}one hundred and sixty feet without the fissures th 

'extend above them, the heights of which are un- 
known. We crossed the * bottomless,” (which by 
| the by has a bottom,) by a. wooden bridge and de- 
'scended about thirty feet by ladder throngh a narrow 
| passage, and entering a narrow but deep chasm in 
the rock looked in upon ‘Louisa’s dome,’ achasm of 
| the same character as the pit, except that we can see 
the top and bottom. Returning, we went to the cele- 
‘brated « Gwinn’s dome” which disappointed me 
/somewhatas Le Xpecte «l to see a large chamber, but like 
the pit, the clift in the rock was semi-circular, vast 
and grand to be sure, as we lit itup with a Bengcla 
light—exte nding above and below 200 to 300 feet 
in height, but not what I had expected. We 
looked in upon this wonderful exhibition of nature’s 
handiwork from a hole in the side of the wall not 
(a yardin diameter. ‘There is another of the same 
character in another partof it, but these are the only 
/entrances that have been discovered. — Returning and 
| Fe-asce nding the ladder, we passed the entrance to a 


| large avenue, and soon after entered the “ wintiny 
low roof- 








way,’ a passage commencing in a narrow 
ed avenue gradually deepening in the floor unul it is | 
breast deep and not over eighteen inches to two feet 
wide, formed undoubtedly by the action of water the | 
marks of which are very plain in the rock. It winds 


| In aserpentine way until we reach a large avenue called | 


—and such it was after maintaining 
a stooping position for some tine. By this time we 
had travelled over two miles in the cave and contin- 
ving our walk soon arrived at the River Hall—about 
fifty feet wide and twenty feet high—with a= smalli 
pool of water called the Dead Sea to the left. We 
‘then descended bv a ladder thirty feet; I noticed 

stream of water falling from the roof near this place 


this |} Which was very cool and refreshing: there are sever- 
jal such through the cave 
| which we descend a gradually sloping bank 56 feet 


‘The river ** Styx’? to 


‘above low water mark, next claimed our attention ; 
and getting ina seow, our guide paddled us for three 


/hundred yards to the landing, amusing us by singing 
'songs, which reverberated through the eave beauuful- 
‘ly. The water tended to make the sounds more 


lengthened and sonorovs. Landing, we walked 20 


vards to Lake Lethe which we crossed four hundred 


** Steve’? who has been living in the cave, fer I may | y: 


say the last seven years, for he is constantly engage “dl 
with visiters. Steve is a mulatto and from his intel- | 
ligence has been much preferred by visiters, although 
there are others who are fully as good guides and 
quite as attentive as he ts, We next entered a large 
chamber called the * Church,” and a projecting rock 
called the * Pulpit,” one might suppose would be 

suitable place, to call the attention of the hearer from 
nature up to nature’s God. ‘The entrance to the 
Gothie Avenue, to the right, is from near this point 
which I visited on the following day. ‘They are 
vast fissures in the rock and the strata overlay each | 
other so as to form the appearance of a Gothic arch | 
in places, A black incrustation onthe roof was pointed 
out resembling a panther, and in another place the 


| 
figure of an eagle was seen. We next passed the 


'eould give was one « 


over on a scow which reached across. The“ Great 
Walk” commenced here, reaching from two hund- 
red and fifty vards to the river Jordan. The ceiling 


lof the walk is said to be one hundred feet high. On 


the Jordan we floated for about half a mile with our 


inusie sounding through tlre Cave, relieved by an oe- 


easional shriek or how! to try the effect. [ can give 


'no idea of my first feelings, whilst thus floating on 


the waters under the earth: the only expression | 


awe struck admiration and yet 


as the novelty of the thing wore aw ay, | 100, could 


laugh and sing and chat about indifferent subjects. ‘The 


depth of these rivers, (which doubtless are all con- 
nected,) is very irregular, in some places nnknown. 
The waters are said to be five feet higher than the 
surface of Green river which runs near the cave, and 


superficial measure which had fallen trom the roof 


feeb blot he of Lhsiseosanan of sev- | the *y rise and fall with that stream. 








cold fowls and pie. 





‘That they have 
connection with some river, most probably this one, 
is evident from the river fish which are frequently 
found therein. I caught a ecaw fish of this dese “1ip- 
tion as long as my hi and. Our guide, with a spoon 
shaped net, about four to six inches in diameter crept 
through a low roofed avenue, through which a small 
branch of the river discharged itself and in some of 
the small pools caught us some of the eyeless fish 
peculiar to the cave, one of them acraw fish, the 
other shaped somewhat like a catfish; there is not 
the least appearance of an eye about them, and both 
were white. The waters rise in “a fresh” very 
high and overflow a large portion of the czve, so 
that they are impassable, ‘I"his had been the case dur- 
ing three we eks, a short time pre vious to my visit and 
only within the last two weeks had they gone be- 
yond the river, and the muddy state of the floor in 
places testified to the fact. Afier leaving the Jordan 
we entered Silliman’s Avenue, with a roof varying 
from twenty to thirty feet in height and gener oy 
about one hundred feet broad. A quarter of ; 

mile’s walk brought us to Cascade Hall, where a jet 
of water pours in from the roof on the right hand 
side—three quarters of a mile further a large round- 
ed rock forming the wall on the left side, presenting 
the appearance of the stern of a huge vessel called 
the * Great Western.’’ We then entered the pass of 
Algore, a@host wild chasm, and coming into it in 
various pl: ices were other chasms. ‘The “milky 
way side cut” enters it half way up the wall on the 
right hand side. ‘The rocks here are rugged and 
wild in the extreme, and in some places are fearful- 
ly wonderful, as for instance the ‘hanging rocks,” 
which project from the roof—immense masses that 
seem as if they would fallewith very little foree.— 

They hang down like the white-wash from a ceiling 
in huge scales of a foot thickness or more- ‘Through 
the Wellington gallery fora halfa mile and Boone Ave- 
nue, we came to Hebe’s spring, where we eat our 
dinner and a most excellent appetite we had for our 
The incrustation on the sides of 
the eave commence shortly afier-the river but are 
small and scarce until you pass this point. After 
dinner, with renewed strength we prosecuted our 
travels in this inereasingly wondrous work of the 
Almighty. Ascending a ladder a few yards from 
the spring about thirteen feet high, | was astounded 
at the stalagmitical formations that suddenly present- 
ed themselves at my side. Iluge masses of lime- 
stone of the appearance and form of immense elus- 
ters of grapes—in many places of the exact appar- 
ent color, size and form, very many of the conglo- 
merations were white on the side by which they 
were attached and shaded to a deep purple or black 
on the opposite, and this is the only spot in this 
portion of the cave where we not ticed these forma- 
tions, ‘This was called “ Mary’s Vineyard ;’’ here 
we entered Cleveland’s Avenue where the incrus- 
tations of the walls are more wonderous than I 
‘There are a number of names 
and many grottoes 
which are of 





could have imagined, 
given to portions of this avenue 
and recesses where the formations, 
xypsum are extremely beautiful. On a large flat 
rock in the middle of the passage our poor tired 
«“Steve”’ lay down and soon went to sleep, He had 
walked through the place every day for the last week 
ind I did not wonder that he needed rest. This 
yave us time to look around us and myself and com- 
panion could do little else than call each other’s at- 
tention to the wonderful things we saw. We had 
previously passed through “Spar Hall” and * Al 
ma’s bower.’ where the rosettes were most beautiful 
as well as the “Snow Ball Hall,’ where the roof 
was covered with portions of white gypsum present- 
ing the appearance of a ceiling which some rude 
hoys had covered with snow balls, that one almost 
felt eold atthe idea, but here we had a good chance 
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to examine ahd look around us. In my deseriptions | 
of these spars, I shall make some very homely com- 
at in which the romantic will suffer much ; | 
but as | aim at truth, that must be ny excuse. pene. 
hung tow 1 from the sides and roof, slender flat for- | 
mations twisted like those flat sticks of f candy seen 
in our shops; others formed flowers—roses they call | 
them,but more like sun-tlowers of various sizes. A 
piece of pity eclery slit at the end ina number of 
brauches wotli give some idea 6f many of them.— 
Then agai iiey assumed the shape of the acanthus 
Téaf of the Corinthian column. Hooks of all sizes 
and shapes hung from the roofand sides many of them 
strong enough to hang our lamps on—masses of 
fibrous gypsum and the *mealy” formation of the 
same mineral were abundant. ‘Threads, fine, deli- 
cate,spiral, or twisted in curious shapes were numer- 
ous, and in fact description is at fault in relating the 
wonders of this avenue. After half an hour’s wan- | 


dering, the spirit of mischief seized upon me, and [| 
discharged) a fire cracker, (some of which I had) 
brought from home with me for the « benefit of the | 
cave,’’) close by * Steve’s”’ head to awaken him. I 
succeeded in that and in frightening him a good deal ; | 
he thought ita clap of thunder, and could not tell what 
thunder was doing there. We set ont again on our 
travels and soon arrived at * Dismal hollow,’’ where 


we had to elim) over huge piles of sharp diseonnect- | ‘ 
ed rock, where, in attempting to “ set off’ another 
squib, my lamp fell and went out. My compan- 
ions hadvone she: ul so; L pulled out my matches syith 
which I had peovide ail myself and restored light to | 
Dismal Hollow} In ascending the opposite side ¢ 

the Hollow, L trod on a projecting stone which gave 
way, letting me down as far as one leg would go into | 
a hole, leavin’ some feeling impressions of the mat- 
ter as I descended. My lamp | fell and went out; 
again, and when I recovered it, the top was missing. | 
I had nothing else to do but to eall the guide back, | 
when I regained my path and did not tb into any 
more pits. ‘This Hollow was about on@ hundred 
yards across—the ceiling probably one hundred 
feet high, and the “ Rocky Mountains’? commence | 
here. Over a very rough road formed of sharp 
blocks or pieces of stone looking as if they had been | 
blasted from the rocks around, we pursue “dour jour | 
ney to the end of this avenue, passing Saint Patriek’s | ' 
needle, a solitary smooth semi-translucent stalagmite. 

Here there is another deep pit, a spring, anda low—| 
roofed fissure covered with stalactitesand stalagmites 
descending from the termination of the avenue. We 
vere told we had walked nine or ten miles, and very | 
soon turned our faces towards the entrance again, 
which we gained about eight o’elock in the evening, 


having been in the cave ten hours. ‘The following | 


morning | again entered these revions of perpetual 


‘ . | 
darkness, to explore the main cave as long as my | 
limited time wild permit, but my communic ation Is | 
Uready so lengthy that T shall endeavour to hasten 


over my a We passed a number of cottages— 
wooden houses built within the eave a few 
years since, when the idea obtained that the air was 
beneficial to consumptive patients. ‘These to me 
were mournfal mementos of death’s dealings with 
men. ‘Two poor fellows died in this dark dreary 
place, shutout from the blessed light of d: ay, amids tthe 
fearful gloomy looking rockswith nogieen thing to glad 


t 


ny. It wasa melancholy idea, and it is well perhaps 
the eye, nor voice of birds to tune the ear to harmo- 
hat the notion was erroneous. Many years ago 


servauon was doubtless owing to the prevalence 


there was a large quantity of salt petre made in this | 
cave; the pits that were then formed remain to this | 
day. I noticed some corn-cobs that our guide told | 
me must have been there thirty years. ‘Their pre. | 
| 


of the salt petre, which in many places was | 
visible on the surface of the rocks. I visited one of | 


the most remarkable portions of the gave during this | 


ro 


trip, * the Starrv chamber,’ which, although it was not 


covered with incrustations of gypsum on a_ black | 


surface, caused this startling illusion. Some persons | 
| have thought that it was owing to the fracture of the 
roof @iused | by throwing stones al it; Lthrew one which 
reached it, and, if the latter surmise is correct, added 
another star to the firmament. | also visited the *De- 
vi’s Blacks ith Shop,’ in another part of the cave, 


where the stalagmites have the dark appearance of 


cinders. ‘he formations were sonewhat of the 


| ‘ . ’?7 - 
character ol the * Crrapes,— but far smaller: | 


the * Gothic Chamber’? was a beautiful place, sup- 


| ported by stalactites and stalagmites united and forming 
pillars, with fret work hanging from the roof in va. | 


rious directions. “ Wilkinson’s arm ehair’’? was a 


‘curious block. Between the points where the sta- 


lactites and stalagmites had united, they left an open- 
ing large enough for a man to sit in, and the worn 
appearance tesufied that numbers occupied in that 


chair. ‘The ** Register Hall,’ so called, from the | 
thousands of names on the roof was a_ beautifully 


ceiled avenue—as smooth as if rough-cast by the 
plasterer, nearly white except where the numes were 


| traced by lamp smoke or a burnt stick. I could not 


but reflect what a puny effort at immortalizing one’s 
name this seemed to be and I thought would ra- 
ther have spent the time in exploring the cave. The 
last spot of any speci: ul interest that I visited was 
called the * Lover’s leap,’ a long projecting rock run- 


| ning nearly toa point eighteen or twenty feet long 


and one or two feet thick, extending over a_ hollow 
filled with broken rocks, Lerept to the end of it! 
and thought of smoking my name there, but changed | 


yg; my mind. | wasin the cave five hours this time | 
aud walked about ten miles,x—the day before,about | 
‘| twenty miles. ‘The floor of the cave varies in its 
| character; near the river there is the beach san! ; in 


other places a finely powdered yellow clay, which 
has very little if any moisture in it. Then again it 
is of broken rock and exce ‘edingly rugged. In other 


| places it is damp continually. 1 have wondered how 


women could surmount the difficulties that are so 
numerous in this place, yet many very many 


|have e xplored it as faras the gener: lity of travellers 
| wish togo. lLecan bear testimony to the little fa- 


tigue that is experienced while thus employed, for I 
| felt more exhausted in ascending the hill to the house, 


after leaving this scene of wonders than in cros- | 


sing the most difficult pertions of the eave in fact shan [| 


did while in it. [might mention perhaps, another | 


remarkable figure on the roof of the cave exhibiting 
the appearance of a man ina sitting posture, with his | 


jarms folded and his levs stretched straight out. Like 
the others, (and there were many more of them such 
as a crane, rabbit,&c.) it was black upon a lightsurface. 
‘The roof of the eave is exceeedingly varied; in some | 
| places, a perfeet arch forming nearly a semi-cirele, | 
in others, the one-eighth of a circle would give the | 
bend of the areh—now, it was rough, wild and terri- 
ble—again, low, smooth and simple. In plices the 
sides were a simple wall * rough-easv’”’ in appear- 


anee, then again the rocks were piled in broken | 
masses Upon exc h other. In very many parts of | 
the cave, the action of water was plainly pereeivable | 
to which the formations ot it must, in a great mea- 
sure be attributed. [ean only say that my account is | 


but a meagre report of the wonders of the plaee and 
though | did not see near all that was worth examin- | 


ing, it amply repaid me fora long jo irney underta- 


} 


ken not for that purpose alone. ‘The prospect of this 
visit was, however, one ofthe inducements to leave | 
i duced fusion in the former instance; and I aecording- 


some anda happy family. Your friend, A. B. J. 
THE TRIALS OF YNIUS 
Account of the Introduction of tl hem aan of | 


Porcelain in France by Bernard Palissy. 
Pauissy was born in some village, the name of 


| } 


which is unknown, in the diocese of Agen, about the 


1500: he followed the humble ealling of a land- 


in the form ofa vast dome as I expected, was a| Surveyor, to which, as he advanced in years he added 


wonderlul illusion. ‘The avenue winds in a semi-| ! 
circular form here, and looking. up between the clifts 
ol thre rocks, 


th 
visible. Leould | 


but utter expressions of astonishment. 


here was a black winter sky, as if clouded, and the | by the ancients in the arts of pottery; and in the be- 
stars flashed upon my sight and disappeared as dis-| g 


tinctly as I ever saw them in the world above. My jture of eroekery whieh could preten 1 to t 


e “starry heavens,” were distinetly |} known. ‘The ¢ 


peii has enabled us to ¢ 


hat of painting on olass, 
At that period the art of poreelain-making was un- 
liscovery of Hlerculaneum and Pom- 


letermine the progress made 


inning of the sixteenth eentury, the only manufae- 


he name 


eyesight is imperfeet, which may account for the dis- | of Porcelain, was at Faenza in It aly, whither it is | 


appearing aud re-appearing of the stars. ‘The width| s: 
of the .oof was probably about fifty feet and being! V 


iid to have been ae {from China by certain | 
enetian merchants. From this manufactory was | 


| derived the naine of faiene or fayence, siill used in 
l’rance. 

lt happened that on a visitto Agen, Palissy, the 
painter on oliss,obtained a sight of a speciinen of Fa- 
enza, or of Oriental Porcelain, which inspired) hin 
withthe hope of discovering some sort of white ena- 
mel by which earthen ware might be encrusted; and 
from that moment he devoted filteen vears of his life 
to the pursuit of this single o jeci.—t appears a 
simple method to have proceeded at once to aenza, 
land become a workman in the famous potierv. But 
| means for so long a nents were, probably, wanting 
to the poor village vgeometer and he ac nen? 
/gave to the enterprise all th it was in his powe 
/every moment of his days, and every faculty of his 
mind, 

As a painter on glass, the art of mixing and fixing 
colors was well known to him; but the difficulty of 
transferring these to pottery ware, and covering 
| them by a transparent silicious varnish, seems to have 
| baflled his most persevering endeavours, Seareely 
able to provide for the maintainance of his wife and 
family, he had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
| colors and pottery to effect his experiments. Half 
| his time was lost in grinding and pounding inatetials, 
and the vain atte mpt to construct the necessary 
ovens; at length he contrived to interest the own- 
er of a pottery, who undertook to bake for his ex- 
perimental pieces; but partly from ignorance, partly 
from ill will, the attempt was inex pe rtly made, and, 
‘ruined in fortune, he alth, and spirits, at the close of 
twelve years of incessant labor, Palissy was com- 
| pelled, by the wants of his family, to abandon his 
pursuit, and resume hie more thriving calling as an 
engineer. Having obtained a commission for the 
draining of certain salt marshes, he executed his task 
with eredit and profit. No sooner, however, had 
he obtained the means of continuing his attempts, 
than he returned with greater diligence than ever to 
his enameling, and despatched the new sample of his 
skill to be baked in the furnace of a glass-house. 

And now for the first time, the composition he 
had invented proved fusible. Out of 300 specimens 
of various experiments submitted, at the same time, 
to the action of the furnace a single one presented, 
on cooling, a hard, white, vitreous, brilliant surface ; 
and the joy of poor Palissy,in the discovery, may 
be easily conceived. 

++ | was, however, at that time of my life so sim- 
| ple,” says he, in his narrative of his experiments, 

‘that the moment I had hit upon the real enamel, I 
i set about m: iking the pottery-ware to which it was 
ito be applied; and after losing eight months in the 





itask, I had next to construct a furnace similar to 


those of the cluss-houses, in which it was to be 


baked. No one ean conceive the trouble it cost me, 


| for I had to do all by the single labor of my hand— 


to sift the mortar, and even to draw. the water with 
which it was to be mixed. I had not so much as 
the help of a single man in fetching the bricks: my 
own back bore it all. 

My first baking prospered pretty well; buat when 
iteame to the second, alter the enamel had been 
spread over the pottery, [ was unable to produce the 
heat necessary for the fusion, Six days and nights 
did I remain feeding? and watehing the furnace, half 
distracted, and almost stupified by the intense heat, 
and my own bitter disappointment. At last it oe- 
curred to me that the e omposition contained an in- 
suflicient proportion of the substanee which had pro- 


ly set about grinding and pour nding though still ob- 
liged to keep the fire up in the oven so that I had 
treble labor on my hands. 

‘The former pieees being now spoiled, I was 
| foreed we go out aad pure hase new pots to be cover- 
ed by the new composition; and on my return, T had 
the misery of discovering that my stock of wood was 
exhausted ! hat was to be done? [ rushed into 
my garden, and tore up the trellises ; and these being 
inauffic ent, Was obliged to sacrifice the dressers, 
stools, tables, and boarding of my house! All these 
were successively thrus iuto the furnace, in the hope 
of melting the enamel !’ 


‘The reader will probably reeall to mind the ac- 
count given by Benvenuto Cellini, in his memoirs, of 
having contributed all his pewter dishes and house- 
hold utensils to the metal prepared for his noble sta- 
tue of Perses which proved slow and difficult ‘of fu- 
sion. But the Italian protage of princes makes vaunt 





—_ 7 





of his sacrifice, whereas the meek Palissy couches were devise ed by Palissy afves r his aniec ky loon from 


his stateinent in the form of a conf S310. 
“Scorched by the heat of the furnace,” says 
‘and ¢ educed to a pe ‘rlect skelet mm by the pe rspira- 
tion arising from this prodigious heat, I had now a 
new vexation in store forme. My family having in- 
discrete! y 


flooring of n 1y house, L was considered insane by my 


| 
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ithe flying of the flints ; and his rece ipts for the mixing 


he, | ‘of colors are still patent. 


‘The porcelain of Palissy soon attained a prodigious 
reputation, and few museums, or colleetions of objects, 
of virtu, in our own time but eontaia specimens of 


> circulated the re port of my taking up the| his works, under the name of R iphael-ware or China 


of the middle ages. ‘he embossed dishes exhibting 


le 


neighbors, and my precarious credit totally ruined.— | reptiles and animals, in great perfection, were the 


If L had then died, [ should have lefe behind me the 
name of a madman who had ruined his family by a 
frantic speculation. or it though sick and dispirited. | 
I cheered myself that the discovery of which I had 
been in pursuit was olf eted; and that henceforth I 
had only to persevere in my labors. ‘The difficulty 
of maintaming my family for five or six months longer, 
tilla satisfactory resultcould be obtained, was the first 
consideration ; but in order to hasten the period. J 
hired a potter to assistine in my work, furnishing him 
models and materials. 





“A cruel drawback it was, that I was unable to! 


maintain this man in my dismantled home, for | was 
forced to run up a bill for his board at a neighboring 
tavern. Nay, when at the end of six months, he had 
made me the various articles of crockery aceording to 
my designs, so that 


nothing remained to be done but | 


j 


to cover with mv enamel, and submit them to the fur- | 


nace; being forced to disiniss my workman, [had no 
means of paving him his wa 
my clothe 
was as thoroughly dismantled as my house. 

Ali the rest of his labor poor Palissy had to en- 
counier alone. though his hands were so cut and bru- 
his work, that he was obliged, says he, to 
he could with his hands 
wrapped in linenrags. “The millin which he ground 
his materials, required the power of two strong men 
to work it, yet he was wholly withoutassistance, Nor 
were ht s disappoi uments yt atan end. Afler hav- 


ne, h infinite pains and at considerable cost, con- 


ised wit 
eat his pottage as well 


| 


ves, except by giving him | 
s, Which L accordingly did; and my person | 


} 


invention of Palissy sand several of his dishes and 
vases present copies after celebrated pictures, execu- 
ted in relief. ‘Table services, to re place the wooden 
and pewler vessels then in use . were the chief obje cts 
to which he devoted his art; and withso much iaste 
and skill, that many of the original designs exhibit the 
genius of a first rate sculptor. : 

The fame of his dise overy extended rapidly 
through France, and orders were given hiim by all the 
nobles of the courtof Henry i; among ot thers, by the 
Due de Montmoreney, w hoe mpl »ved him to decorate 
his stately chateau of Ecouin. One of the ehambers 
was paved with tiles of Palissy’s porcelsls, whieh 
still remain perfect, unless where the design has been 
cestroyed by the introductionof one of those huge un- 
graceful N’s, which during the, empire were made to 
disfigure all the ancient public edific es of France 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 
Sir William Herschel 


mical discoveries entered life as an oboeplayer in a 
marching regiment: yet by dint of natural. ta dent | 
wel'=Jirected and self ins'ructed, pressed thr ugh num- | 
berless difficulties, until he attained the first place r 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
| 

. 

so eminent for his astrono- | 

| 


(amongst the British men of science of his day. He} 
|} was anative of Hanover, (born In 17388 ) being the | telescope is, a have in particular a just sense of the 


struc had anew oven, it turned out that the mortar he | 


had used was full of flints probably the refuse of his 
metals, and when the furnace was heated, these flinis 
flew and attached themselves to his pottery so that it 
was comple tely spoiled. 

“On passing the hand over my vaces, little frag- 
ments of flint were perce pt ble, which cut like a razor, 
I instantly dete rmine lto break them up, rather than 
selj them ina would 
feich, which might have injured the reputation of my 


‘teriorated state for what the 
discovery. Butno sooner had Idone so, than I was 
beset by the m iledietions of my starving family, and 
the mockery of my neighbors, who treated me as a 
madman for not having realizeda few crowns by my 
damaged goods.’ 
Nevertheless the man of genius toiled resolutely 
on '—Satisfied of the strength that was in him, and 


of the importance of his diseoverv, he went to work 


pit; and find ng he had an apt pupil, he gave him some | 
| Instructions in these branches, and thus stimulated | ty feet. 


‘employment in’ En 


again, with an injured eredit and constitution, an}! 


object of hatred to some, and contempt to others.— 


From the exhausting nature of his labours, his arms | 


and legs had beeome like sticks, so that, according to 
his own brief description, there was nothing to keep 
up Lis garters, and his stockings came upon his heels 
as he walked, till he was the picture of wretchedness 
and destitution. Between the action of the prodigious 
heat of his furnace, and the influence of the rain and 
frost on his ill-e structed works, the place was fre- 
quently unroofed. compelling lim to borrow the ma- 
terials for its reparation. 
be accomplished ; and he tells us that he often rema- 
ined watehing his oven throueh the winter nights, 
exposed to wind and weather, with the owls hooting 
logs howling onthe other. 


» heavy 


on one side, and the ¢ 
eating in of the 


rroping about in the. dark, for want of a 


s, ef ! } 
Wetto the skin with the | 


rains, and 
eandle, | have often retired to rest at midnight, or 
even al day break,” says he, * looki ne like some 
druuken wretch who had been rolling in a gutter.— 
But the worst [had to suffer was from the accusations 
of my neighbors, who had 
now regarded me asa robber; and the 
of my family, who treated meas a selfish lunatic. 
This is but a faint outline of the miseries and fati- 
gues sustaine ‘d by poor Bernard P alissy, in bringing 
to perfection an art which has proved so highly 
oc aficiat to his own and other countries. ‘The 
furnaces and ovens of his own invention are still in 
use at Seves and have Ao ¢n closely copied in our own 
and other porcelain works, The moulds in which 


the vessels are baked to secure them from accident, 


assisted me, and who 


reproaches 


sult it was not always to | 


second of four sons of aliumble musician. Jn eonse- | 
| quence of some tokens he had given in early boyhood 
of the possesion of an active and inquiring intellect, 
he was indulged in a somewhat supe rior edue ‘alion | 
to that conferred on his brothers: he was allowed to 
study French. By good chance, his master had a| 


tusn for metaphysics and the sciences connected with 


the latent seeds of genius in young Llerschel’s mind. 
Yetthe pooc musician could rear his son to no high- 








the lowest key of the organ, and the other.upon the 
octave above; and thus, by. acc ‘omodating the har- 
mony, I produced the effect of four hands instead of 
two.” ‘This superiority of skill, united to the friend- 
lv efforts of Mr. Joab Bates, a resident musical eom- 
poser of some celebrity, obtained Herschel the situ- 
ation. 
The years which he spent at Llalifax were not 
the least happy of his )ife. He here enjoyed the 
society of one or two persons akin, to himself in 
tastes, and who could promote his love of study. 
His attention was now e hiefly turned at his. leisure 
hours to the mathematies, in which he became a pro- 
ficient without any regular master. A poor teacher 
of music, with so many extraordinary qualifications, 
must have been a wonder in the Yorkshire of 1766. 
In that year he was attracted to Bath, by obtsining 
there the situation of organist in the Octagon chapel, 
besides an appointment for himself and his brother 
in the band kept by Mr. Linley in the Pump-room. 
Here, amidst his duties, which were very multilari- 
ous, he still keptup the pursuit of knowledge, al- 
though his studies were often pestponed to the con- 
clusion of fourteen hours of professional labor. It 
“as now that he for the first time turned any atten- 
tion to astronomy. Some recent discoveries in the 
heavens arrested his mind, and awakened a powerful 
spirit of curiosity, under the influence of which he 
sought and obtained the loan of a two-feet Gregorian 
telescope. Sull further interested in the pursuit, he 
commissioned a friend to buy a larger instrument for 
him in Londom "he price startled his friend, who 
returned without making the designed. pureh; ase, anil 
Herschel, being equally alarmed at the price of the 
desired instrument, resolved. to attem| ptto make one 
for himself. ‘To those who know w ba ita reflecting 
difficulty of preparing the concave metallic speculum 
which forms the prine ipal part of the apparatus, this 
| resolution will appear in its true character, as will 
the fact of his actually succeeding in 1774, 1n com- 
pleting a five-feet re lector, by which he had. the gra- 
tification of observing the ring and satellites of Saturn. 
Not satisfied with this triumph, he made other insiru- 
iments in suceession of seven, ten, and even ol twen- 
And so great was his enthusiasm in this 
| work, that, in perfecting the parabolic figure of th 
| seven-feet reflector, he finished no fewer than. two 


eC 





In course of the seven 
years’ war, about 1759, the youth came to England 
utached toa German reoiment whose band he had | 


er profession than his own. 


tle seems to lve quie ‘kl y left his sttuation, 
to obtain 


entered. 
for we soon afier find him making efforts 
; eens and encountering in this || 
quest many hardships, all of whieh he bore with the 
patience of a vhevomis mind. He at length obtained | 
from the Earl of Darlington an engagement to go to 
the county of Durham, and instruet the band of a| 
‘eyiment of milita which his lordship was raising 
there. Ele lived awhile in the north of England as 
a teacher of music. not neglecting in the mean time 
lo give nearly his whole leisure to the improvement | 
of hisown mind. It was here he aequited a knowledg | 
of the classical languaves, 

The next step of importance taken by tlerschel | 
affords an anecdote which illustrated his natural sagva- 
city. An organ, by Snetzler had been built for the 


ehureh of Halifax, and candidates for the situation 


of organist were requested toappear. Herschel came | 
forward with other six, amongst whom was a lo ly 
eminent musician, Mr. Wainright from Manchester. 
‘The organ was one of an unusually powerlul kind, 


and when Mi. Wainwright played upon it in the 
StS le he had heen See to. Snetzler ¢ xelaj 
franticly, * Ile run over de key like one eat; he will 
not allow my ply es time to speak.’ During the 
performance a friend of Herschel asked him what | 


| 


myo 
cabtarhe' 


chance he thought he had of obtaining the situation. 
> said Herschel, but I am sure fingers | 
When it came to his turn, Herschel | 


+] don’t know, 
will not do.”’ 

asc nd Cc 7A the orgvan- loft. al ict prod if ‘ed sO uncommon | 
a richness, sue h a volume of slow harmeny, as as-| 
tonished all present ; and after this extemporaneous | 
effusion, he finished with the Old Hun tredth Psalm, | 
which he plaved better than his opponent, MAY, 
I will 


luft tis man, he gives my pipes room for to speak.” 


ay,” cried Snetzler, * tish is very goot, inteet ; 


* Herschel being asked by what means he produced 


so astonishing an effeet, replied, ** I told you fingers 
would not do; and producing two piec es of lead from 
his waistevat pocket, said, ** one of these I laid on 


e} too old an age at which to commence a pursuit tial 


. ' 
i hundred specula before he produc done that would 


| bear any power that was apy nlied to it. 
The early investigations of Herchel were mad 
with this last instrument. Meanwhile, he was still 
chiefly occupied with the apne ssion Which gave him 
bread: but so eager was he in his astronomical ob- 
ervations, that often he ah steal away from 
room during an interval of performance, give a_i 
hiv return wo 


ume to his telescope, am! ihen contented 


So venile is patient a follower of 
» whole 


1 . 
ois opoe, Sie 


enee under difficulties searcely occurs in the 
circle of an iphy. At this time Herschel was forty 
veurs of age; his best years i mig hit have been said 
were ce . ea he was to show that even forty is not 


is to vive immortality. About the end of 1779 he 


began to make a regular review of the heavens, star 


. ° 1 
by star, and in the course of the examination he dis- 
; “ 
covered that asme}l obieet, which had been reeorded 

: 2 ‘ 
by 5 de as a fixed Stur Was Ce \ chai eiIpg Us 
place. On the 13th of March. 1781, he became 
satisfied that this was a new planet of our system, 

} a oe waohiae } 
one moving on the outside of Saturn, eighteen hun- 


dred millions of miles from the sul, and with a pe- 
‘ 


riod of revolution extending to eighty-four of ou 


vears, favino determined the rate ol motion 


and orbit, he communieated the particulars to & 
Roval Society, who partaking of the universal enthy- 


em which the diseovery had exetted in the pul 


aie elected him a fellow of their body, and decreed 
him their annual gold medal, The. new } nel 
was at first called oi orgium Sidus, in honor of the 
kinv—then Ilerschel, from the name ol the discov- 


hut has finally been styled Uranus, (from 


.) aterm deemed more 


erer— 
Urania, the muse of astronomy 
appropriate since all the other planets bear my- 
thological titles. 

The Bath musician had now become a distinguish- 
ed scientific character, and it was snecessary that he 
should be rescued from his obseure and unworthy 
labors. ‘This public service was rendered by 
George IIL., who had at all times a pleasure in pa- 
tronizing scientific talent. Herschel, endowed with 
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a) 


a handsome pension, and the title of astronomer-roy- municated on this most interesting science. He had duty which we owe to society in view of the impor- 
al, was translated to a mansion at Slougt., in the} now waxed rich in the world’s goods, to a degree | tant principles .involved in this case, must constitute 


neighbourhood of Windsor, there to prosecute his 
researches in entire leisure. He had now attained 
what was to him the summit of earthly felicity, and 
his mind immediately expanded in projects for the 
advancement of his favorite science. He constructed 
an enormous telescope, the tube of which was forty 
feet long, in his garden at Slough, and for a time 


hopes were entertained of great discoveries resulting | 


from it: but the mechanical difficulties attending a 
structure so vast, were too gr io be overcome in 


> 
the existing state of science, anc wns great telescope 


was never in reality of much use, although we be-| 


lheve it was by it that the sixth and seventh satellites 


of Saturn were added to our knowledge of the hea-| 


vens. It was with a much smaller instrument that 


he made his observations on the surface of the moon, | 


(discovering what he thought to be two active volea- 


noes in it,) and scanned over the heavens for the pur- | 


pose of cataloguing objects hitherto unobserved. 


In these investigations the astronomer was materi-| 


allv aided bya younger sister, Caroline Herschel, | 
7 oe 
who was able to take down the observations as he | 


dictated them, while he still kept his eye upon the | 


glass. ‘This lady survives (1844) at a very ad- 
vanced age. Herschel gave his attention chiefly to 
the more distant class of heavenly objects ; and by 


; . ‘ ° : : | 
his acquaintance with telescopes in their various | 


forms and powers, he was the inventor of a most iIn- 
genious though. simple mode of reckoning the dis- 
tance of some of these bodies. ‘Taking one power 
of glass, and noting all the stars and nebule which 
could be seen by it, he then took another power, and 
afterwards another and = another, 
the various objects brought into view in succession 
by each, he calculated their respective distances by 
the relative powers of the instruments employed, 
This he very happily called gauging the heavens. 
In 1802 the result of his labors was communicated to 
the wold, inacatalogue of five thousand new ne- 


bula, nebulous stars, planetary nebulae, and clusters | 


of stars which was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, being prefaced by an enlarged view of 
the sideral bodies composing the universe. ‘These 
labors of Herschel have added a most interesting 
chapter to the book of nature. They make us 
aware that there are other clusters of stars, or star- 
systems, besides the vast one to which our sun_ be- 
longs—that these are placed at enormous distances 
beyond the limits of our system—that within our 
system, again, there are objects in all decrees ol con- 
densation between a diffused nebulous matter and 
well-defined stars, representing various stages of pro- 
cress in the formation of suns. And these great 
tacts he has connected with others more familiar, so 
as to form a beautiful hypothesis of the cosmogony, 
showing how it Was In every stage under the strict 
charge of natural law. 

Another interesting discovery of Herschel, which | 
subsequent observation has fully confirmed, is, that 
our solar system has a movement ofits own amidst 
the other stars, and that this is slowly earrving us 
towards a point in the constellation of Hereules. 


The scientific world received these new truths with 


awe-striuck reverence, and the University of Oxford 
conferred on Hersehel, the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which is rarely given to any one not reared there. 
The praise of the astronomer was the greater, that he | 
announced al! his discoveries with an air of eenuine 
modesty, and received the distinctions conferred upon 
him with the meekness which he had displayed in 
his days of poverty and obseurity. He was remar- | 
kable for great sweetness of temper, and for a natural 
simplicity whieh often accompanies great genius. | 
It appears that his astronomical researches had created 
a notion among his rustic neighbors that he carried | 
on a mysterious converse with the stars. One rainy 
snmmer a farmer waited upon him to solicit his ad- 
vice us to the proper time for cutting his hay. ‘The 
doctor pointed through the window to an adjoining 
meadow, in which lay a erop utterly 
swamped. * Look at that field,” said he, “ and when | 
I tell you itis mine, I think you will need another | 
proof to convince you that I am no more 
weather-wise than yourself or the rest of my neigh- 
bors.”’ 2 

‘ Being favored with unusual length of days and 
with regular health, Dr. Herschel was able to contin- | 
ue his researches for many more years, and to add | 


ot grass 


re! tootadea he had already com-|in any degree, to violate the rules of courtesy, the! about a uniformity of opinion on doctrinal and sper 
* « 4 


and, observing | 


'denee inthe ease. 


| consideration, there is much ealculated to 


‘far exceeding his wants, although a young family 
| had latterly been rising around him. In 1816 the 


lregent made him a knight of the Gu Iphic order, a] 


| distinction in his case certainly well earned. But 
| all ordinary gratification must have appeared to him 
las trivial when compared with that now reserved for 


him in seeing his son, who had entered the universi- 


ty of Cambridge, beginning to give promise of the 
‘distinguished scientific and literary abilities which 
have since, in their ripeness produced such remarka- 
ble fruits. At length, in August, 1822, afiera short 
interval ot disqualification for his astronomical re- 
searches, death removed Sir William Herschel from 
‘this lower sphere, at the age of eighty-four, full of 
| honors as he was of years, and in enjoyment of the 
‘love andesteem of all who knew him. 
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| 
| We have received a pamphlet entitled “ T'wo Let- 


ters, in relation to the Doctrines and Condition, as 


well as order and usages of the Society of Friends, 
by Joun Wirsur, to which isappended a Contrast 
of some of the Doctrines of J. J. Gurney, with 
those of Robert Barelay, and other standard writers 
of the same faith, by another hand.” 

The writer of the above is, or has been, a mem- 


ber of the Society of Orthodox Friends in New 
England, and, as we have been informed, is a person 
of no ineonsiderable note among them. He has ta- 
ken exception, and we think very justly, to some 
doctrinal views entertained and industriously propa- 
gated both by word and in print by J. J. Gurney, a 
distinguished minister of the same Society from 
| England, who bas lately travelled in this country in 


the prosecution of a religicus concern. Irom the 


tenor of his remarks we are led to infer that, in con- | 


sequence of the course which he has thought [ roper 
to pursue on this occasion, the author of this pamph- 
let has forfeited his right of membership in the body 


to which he belonged. How far this proceeding to- 


| 


our apology. We have long entertained the convie- 
| tion that the bond of religious fellowship in every righ:- 
ly associated and well-governed Christian hody, does 
not consist in a voluytary subscription to written ar- 
ticles of Faith; or ina verbal assent to a particular 


j belief, however consonant with the views of en- 
| lightened and deeply experienced men who have 
preceded us, and whose religious sentiments we 
jhave been taught to respect and venerate. The 
| most exact and beautiful exhibitions of christian doe- 
| trine, however represented; though they be conceived 
and embodied exclusively in the language of Scrip- 
ture, cannot be justly regarded as the true cement by 


| which the living members of the Charch of Christ 


‘are united together under one head. The Apostle 
lhad a very different, as well as a much more rational 
and consistent view of this matter. “If we walk in 
| the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another.” 

We cannot help indulging the impression made on 
|our minds during the perusal of the pamphlet alluded 
| to, that on this point relative to the ground of Chris- 


| tian unity, the author, notwithstanding the validity of 


| 


| his objections as urged against the views of J. J. G. 


| Stands in need of being enlightened no less than the 
individual on whom the weight of his just animadver- 
sions has fallen. We are no advocates for libertin- 
|ism of opinion any more than for licentiousness of 
| morals. We are sensible of the value of correct 
religious sentiment; of clear, judicious, and consistent 


views of christian truth. But while we grant that 


‘these are entitled to proper consideration, we es- 
| teem ther as matters of secondary importance; as 
}an effect rather than as the original ground or cause of 
| harm ny in religious society. “ Tot homines, tot 
So many men, so many minds. We 


will venture to assert that were it put to the test of 


sententiae.”’ 


a rigid investigation, no two persons, however well 
united in feeling, however nominally agreed in opin- 
ion, will be found to think exactly alike on the same 


subject. Our conditions and circumstances in life: 


i 
our modes of education; our peculiar constitutions 


wards him is to be regarded as tantamount to a re-| and habits of mind are so various, that different in- 


cognition, on the part of Orthodox Friends in New 


[ESnoland, of the religious sentiments entertained by 


: ; Sit 7 
J. J. G. we are not prepared to give an opinion, in- | 


asmuch as we are possessed of but ez parte evi- 


We presume, however, that there | 


dividuals hardly ever contemplate the same objects 
through the same media; and hence it is not to be 
supposed that they can, in all cases, arrive at pre- 
Neither is this 


} . 
cisely the same results, neces- 


“* + 
sary. “If,” as the Apostle remarks, “we walk in 


ean be but little doubt as to the propriety of indulg- | the light as He is in the light,”’ we shall not only 


} . . as ai ° . e . 
be brought into unity of feeling which is the primary 


ing in an affirmative view on this point. 
It is from no officious or pragmatical teeling that 


we are led to notice the publication above alluded to. 


We have no desire to inte*fere in the domestic fends 
of our neighbours; neither are we disposed rudely 


lo seize upon circumstances of this kind as materiel 


‘for ungenerous comment, or for unkind and invidious 


criticism. We are fully prepared to admit, withont | 
meaning to compliment the body im mediately inter- | 
ested, that in the best organized community, howev- 
er commendable for the purity of its principles, the 
soundness of its tenets, and its respect for order and 
decorum, instances of misunderstanding, originating 
ina ditlerence of opinion, and other sources, will 
sometimes oecur. Such are the blindness and infir- 
mity of our common nature, that.events of this kind 
are perhaps unavoidable, * It is impossible but that 
offences will come.”’ But in the special ease under 
convey a | 
lesson of salutary instruction to a mind accustomed | 
to reason from analogy, and to trace the connection | 
If, in | 


our observations on this subject, we should appear, | 


or correspondence between cause and effect. 


attached. 


and cardinal consideration; but so far as our pecu- 
liarities of disposition and personal traits of charac 
ter—so far as our several capacities and degrees of 
religious experience will permit, we shall be led into 
correspondence of opinion also. An entire coincidence 


on this latter point, it werea folly to expect. A know- 


| ledge of human history, as well as a proper concepe 


tion of human character, forbids the idea. tis the 
object of the Divine principle of action ; of that pers 
fect rule to which all others are subordinate ; of that 


light to which the Apostle alludes, not so much to 


lead men into the same modes of thinking, as to har 


monize their different views by bringing them unde 


the influence and operation of the same pure an 
heavenly feeling. Here is the only solid and saf 
ground of religious organization. In this consis‘ 
the grand secret of religious harmony. We ar 
induced on the present occasion to throw out these 
views, because we have hav’, in time past,evidence th: 
they have been too much overlooked by the bod: 
to which the author of this pamphlet is, or has bee 


A rash and over-zealous atte mpt to brir 
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ulative points, while the conflicting parties were pro- | from error ; and were consequently liable to fall into] will they be 


fessedly agreed on fundamental ground, has hereto- 


fure been productive ofthe most painful and disastrous | 


consequences. 
event, and determined a memorable epoch in the his- 
tory of our Society. But we shall here draw a veil 
over the past. We admit, without scruple or hesi- 


tation, the importance of the members of the same 


religious body being as nearly united as practicable | 


in their religious sentiments. 


the cloak of charity, or the plea of toleration, give | 


our countenance or support to opinions, however | 


ably or zealously maintained, the obvious tendency 
of «hich is to lead away the mind from the genuine 
ground of action held sacred and inviolable by our 
religious society. Butin controverting sentiments 
of this kind, we would estimate them according to 


their intrinsic merits. We would judge of them by 


the pure operations and convictions of truth upon the | 


mind; by an appeal to inward feeling and experience 
rather than by a studied reference to the views of 
our predecessors. ‘The latter, at best, are but a 
secondary and collateral means of evidence. 

We admire the character of early Friends—their 
integrity; their devotedness ; their simplicity and 


zeal; their patience; their constancy ; their forti-| 


tude. We would not, in the least degree, detract 
from their merits. We would not deprive them of any 


believe they were, in a pre-eminent manner, instru- | 


mental in advancing the work of reformation in the 
earth. ‘They have bequeathed a rich legacy to pos- 
terity which it is our duty to secure and improve.— 
They assailed the strong holds of superstition and 
priesteraft, and shook the} foundations of mystery 
Babylon to their centre. As faithful pioneers, they 
have, through extreme difficulty and peril, removed 
the obstructions and cleared the way for us. t was 
intended that we should prosecute the path thus 
opened; that we should go forward and not back- 
ward. It wasnever designed that we should re- 
main stationary at the point at which our fore- 
fathers concluded their labours. lt was in- 
tended that succeeding generations should carry 
on the work which they so nobly 
Such, as appears by the following extracts from 
one of her letters, were the views entertained by 
the dedicated and enlightened Mary Piesley. 
“Though T would not derogate from the work of 
those honorable sons of the morning, who were made 


| 
bevun. 


It has given rise to an important| 


We would not, under | 


instrumental, in a great degree, to break down the | 


partition wall, or rather diabolical structure, whieh 
selfish nian had erected, as between God, and the 


people; vet [am not afraid to say it was, and is, the | 


design of God, that his people, in future times, should 
| 


make an iiprovement on their labours, and carry on | 
the work of reformation, further than was elTected by 


them.” 


“Whatif IT say in the faith that is given | 


me, that God has designed to carry some of this gen- | 


eration higher and further in righteousness than their 
forefathers were carried; even such as were honora- 
ble in their day, and are fallen asleep in) Christ.— 


| misapprehension on some points as well as onrselves. 


The possibility of such a contingency as is here sug- 


jas 1tmust be conceded by every sensible and reflect- 


ing individual, appears never to have entered into the | 


{minds of some persons. ‘They are led along by a 


blind veneration for antiquity with but litle regard to 
the reason and absolute nature of things; with little 
| or no exercise of their own powers of judgment and 
'discrimination. ‘They conclude that they who have 
lived before them,who were remarkable for the puri- 
| ty of their lives, and the superiority of their religious 
| attainments, had grown to the full state of perfec- 
We know 


‘of no sentiment that has exercised a more pernicious 


| tion—had arrived at the ne plus ultra. 


| influence on society, or a more deteriorating effect on 
human character. It has interrupted and retarded 
the progress of the human mind, and kept one gener- 
|ation after another in leading strings. ‘The practice 


of most Christian bodies, and in which, we must be 


gested, obvious as itis to the understanding—readily | 
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likely to succeed, and no’ sooner will 
they have succeeded than they will be surprised into 


genuine and old-fashioned Quakerism. 
We do not conceive it to be our duty at the pre- 


sent lime to enter more particularly into the merits of 
We desire that the members of 
our Society may stand aloof from contention ; that 


this controversy, 


| 
discerning the signs of the times, and gathering in- 


struction from the events that are transpiring around 
them, they may hold fast to the fundamental prin- 





permitted to say, the Society to which this writer has | 


| 
} 
poerenged has ina peculiar manner indulged and of 


| which in the present instance he has furnished an ex- 


ample—of estimating outward testimony as the final 
standard of truth, as the dernier resort of argu- 
/ment,has given rise to more puerility of sentiment; has 


engendered more bigotry, more false zeal, more vio- 


'most any thing else. A religious community de- 
/pending on this ground and thus traditionally at- 


‘tached to the views of its predecessors to the neglect 


tains within itself the elements of discord and decay; 
| and nothing ean produce a sound revival, or ensure 
"permanent harmony, but a practieal return to first 
principles. We have been almost involuntarily led 
into these reflections by the perusal of the pamphlet 
jabove named. We would remark that with many 
of the published sentiments of J. J. G., and we are 


not strangers to his writings, we have no fellow-feel- 


ino, ‘They exhibit, as we think, a lamentable ignor- | 


ance of Quakerism. 
his sincerity. 
We will do him the justice to admit that he has 


portion of their just and well-earned reputation. We! lence and intemperance of feeling and action than al- | 


of the primary and internal law of evidence, con-| 


We do not, however, question | 


| 


ciple of our profession,—that dwelling in the light 
and walking in the light, they may be more studious 
to promote love and good will than to establish a uni- 
‘formity of opinion based upon the experience and 
sentiments of their predecessors. 





Propuctrs or Nationat I[npustry.—Professor 
Tucker, of Virginia, estimates the products of our 
national industry as follows :—Agriculture, $664,- 
387,507; manufactures, $239,836,224; commerce, 
$79,751,086; mining, $45,358,751. 


Lower Factory Girts.—The Middlesex Stand- 
ard says: ‘* We had the pleasure of attending the 


| "a . ° - 
‘Improvement circle,’ formed among the girls in the 


mills, a few evenings since, and listened with pleas- 
ure to the reading of several well written articles. 
We know half a dozen of Congressmen, who, if they 
were promised as a rewardthe New York Custom 
Ilouse, or the office of Minister to the Court of St. 
James, could not write with so much point, beauty 
and taste, as those * Factory Girls.’ ”’ 


MARRIED 
On the morning of the 28th inst., according to the or- 
der of the Religions Society of Friendsyand before a 
| Committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting held at 
| Green street, CYRUS HILLBORN, to ESTHER J., 
daughter of William Stevenson—all of this city. 


NOTICE, 
a) STATED MEETING of the Association of Friends 
i for promoting the abolition of Slavery, &c., will be 
held at Cherry Street Meeting House, on Fourth-day 
evening, the 4th proximo, at 74 o’clock. 








JOHN D, GRISCOM, Clerks" 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, § : 
Philad. Eighth month, 30th. lt 
| 
PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 


‘ ee S : 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 


E > ° , a4? ! > oy . 12 A . 
but followed in the track which the modern creed of | Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received 


his Society has marked outfor him. In this he ts 
consistent. If he has gone further than some others, 


it is, perhaps, because of his associations and the pe- 


If he has been more free and undisguised in the CX 


pression of his sentiments, it is, perhaps, because he 


is more frank and honest. 


It is said that a slight digression from truth is a| 


great advance towards error. Of the force of this 
remark, we are not without evidence in the case be- 
fore us. 
importance to any thing of an outward character, 
however venerable or imposing, we depart in the 
same proportion from the fundamental ground of our 


Mherefore let them take care that they limit not the | profession, and we know not how far, or to what ex- 


Holy One of Israel, nor cireumseribe the leadings of | 


his blessed spirit, by looking too much at the exam- 
ple of others; for this has been a means of hinder- 


ing the progression of many glorious, well-begun re- | 
| sued, will lead farther and farther from the original | 


formations; instead of going forward, they have look- 
ed back, and even sunk below the standard of the 


first reformers.” 


q’ yy * aur j } } } 
oneurring, as we do, In tne sentiments here ex- 


pressed, by this great and good woman, we deem it! 


no act of impiety or disparagement to suppose that 
they who have preceded us in the same line of pro- 
fession, however distinguished for their virtues: how- 
ever eminent their services—however 
their religious experience, had no absolute cla'ms to 


infallibility ; enjoyed no immunity, no exemption 


profound | 


tremes this may lead us, However small the deviation 


| or degree ofdivergence, may at first appear, it indicates 


a new direction—it opens a new path which, if pu 


one, until the latter is, at length, entirely lost sight of- 


Atthis stage, J. J. G. and thers of the same schoo! 


seein to have nearly arrived. ‘The writer of this pamph- | 


let, if he has not adventured so far, appears to have 


igot into a similar by-path. If he, and they who 


ily and effectually carry on this warfare, they must 
change their position and mode of attack; they must 
abandon their present ground, and return to the spot 
‘hence they have started. ‘Then and il the 
whence they have started, en and not until then 


‘euliar influences by which he has been surrounded, | 


If we attach an undue and superstitious | 


sympathize with himin sentiment, would consistent. | 
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TEACHER WANTED. 

man competent to take charge of a school in the coun- 
A try. wherein will be taughtthe usual branches of an 


. . . * . e ey . 
English Edueation. For particulars inquire of ‘T. K 


Chapman, 74 North 4th Street, or of Thomas Mather, 


Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Smo Q\lst, L844. 
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Selected for the Intelligencer, by R. J. 
WHY THUS LONGING? 

«“ Way thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained and dim, 


While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn? 


‘¢ Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


‘+ Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
‘Thou no ray of hope or joy can throw, 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
‘T'o some little world through weal and woe. 


“If no dear eyes thy fond love can brigaten, 
No fond voice can answer to thine own ; 
If no brother’s sorrow thou eanst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


‘* Not by de eds that win the crowd’s applauses; 
Not by works that give the world renown; 


Not by marty rdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


«Daily efforts though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich rew ird will give: 

Thou shalt find, by hearty striving only 
And truly loving thou canst truly live.’* 


——_—ree LP 


H. MANN’S REPORT. 
Method of teaching young children on their first 


entering school, 


Apout twenty years ago, teachers in Prussia 
made the important discovery that children have 
five senses,—together with various muscles and 
mental faculties, a which, almost by a necessi- 
ty of their nature, must be kept in a state of ac- 
tivity, and which, if not usefully, are liable to be 
mischie ‘vously e mployed. Subse ‘quent improv e- 
ments in the art of teaching have consisted in 
supplying interesting and useful, instead of mis- 
chievous occupation, for these senses, muscles 
and faculties. Experience has now proved that 
it is much easier to furnish profitable and delight- 
ful employment for all these powers, than it is 
to stand over them with a rod and stifle their 


workings, or to assume a thousand shapes of 


fear to guard the thousand avenues through 
which the salient spirits of the young p lay out- 
ward. Nay it ismuch easier to keep the eye 
and mind at work together, than it is to employ 
any one of them separately from the others. A 
child is bound to the teacher by so many more 
cords, the more of his natural capacities the 
teacher can Interest and employ. 

In the case IT am now to describe, | entered a 
classroom of sixty children of about six years of 
age. The children were just taking their Scats, 
all smiles and expectation. ‘They had been at 
school but a few weeks, but long enou oh to have 
contracted a love for be, The teacher took his 
station before them, and after making a_ pl: ve 
remark which excited a light titter around + 
room, and effectually artested attention, i 
After waiting a mo- 
ment, during which every countenance was com- 


gave a signal for silence 


posed, and every noise hushed, he made a pray- 
er consisting of a single sentence, asking that as 
they had come together to learn, they might b 
good and diligent. He then spoke to them of 
the beautiful day, asked what thev knew about 
the seasons, referred to the different kinds of 
fruit trees then in bearing, and questioned them 
upon the use of trees in constructing houses, fur- 
niture, Ke. Kreque ntly he threw in sportive 
remarks which enlivened the whole school, but 
without ever producing the slightest symptom 
of disorder. During this familiar conversation, 


which lasted about twenty minutes, there was) 


nothing frivolous or trifling in the manner of the 
teacher; that manner was dignified though play- 


| blackboard. 
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‘ful, and the little jets of laughter which he 


caused the children occasionally to throw out, 


' were much more favorable to a receptive state 


of mind than jets of tears. 

Here I must make a pre ‘liminary remark, in 
regard to the equipme nts of the scholars and the 
furniture of the schoolroom. Every child had a 
slate and pencil, and a little reading book of 


ro 


‘letters, words and short sentences. Indeed, 1} 


never saw a Prussian or Saxon school—above 


‘an infant school_—in which any child was un- 


provided witha slate and pencil. By the teach- 
er’s desk, and in front of the school, hung a 
The teacher first drew a house 
upon the blackboard ; and here the value of the 


art of drawing,—a power universally possessed | 


by Prussian teachers,—became manifest. By 
the side of the drawing and under it, he wrote 
the word Aouse in the German script, and print- 
ed it in the German letter. With a long point- 


ing rod,—the end being painted white to make | 


it more visible,—he ran over the form of the 
letters,—the children with their slates before 
them and their pencils in their hands looking at 
the pointing rod and tracing the forms of the 
letters in the air. In all our good schools, 
children are first taught to imitate the. forms of 
letters on the slate before they write them on 
paper; here they were first imitated in_ the air, 
then on slates, and subse quently, in older classes 
on paper. The next process was to copy the 
word “ house,’ both in script and in print, on 
their slates. Then followed the formation of 
the sounds of the letters of which the word was 
composed and the spelling of the word. Here 
the names of the letters were not given as with 
us, but only their powers, or the sounds which 


those letters have in combination. The letter ;| 


was first selected and set up in the reading-frame, 
(the same before described as part of the appar- 
atus of Prussian schools for young children,) and 
the children instead of artic ulating our alphabe- 
tic A, (aitch), merely gave a hard breathing,— 
such a sound as the letter really has in the word 
‘house.’ Then the dipthong au, (the German 
word for “ house” is spelled “ haus’’) was taken 
and sounded by itselfin the same way. Then 
the blocks containing h, and au, were brought 


°° 


together, and the two sounds were raat 
Lastly, the letter s was first sounded by itself, 
then added to the others, and then thie whole 
word was spoken. Sometimes the last letter in 
a word was first taken and sounded,—after that 
the penultimate,—and so on until the word was 
completed. children were 
sometimes individual, and sometimes simultaneous 


ry. dina . 4] 
Che re sponses 01 thie 


according to a signal given by the master. 

In eve ry such school, also, there are | rinted 
sheets or cards, containing the letters, dipthongs, 
and whole words. ‘Che children are taught to 


sound a dipthong, and 


then asked in what words 
that sound occurs. On some of these cards 
here are words enough to make several short 
sentences, and when the pupils are a little ad- 
vanced, the teacher points to several isolated 
words In suecession, which when taken together 
sentence, and thus he gives them 
an agreeable surprise,and a pleasant imitation 


make t familiar 


into I" adit (ry, 
After the word “ house’? was thus completely 
ssed upon the minds of the childre n, the 
teacher drew his pointing rod over the lines 
which formed the house ; and the children imi- 
tated him, first in the alr, while they we re look- 
ing at his motions, then on theirslates. In thei 
drawings there was of course a great variety as 
to taste and accuracy : but each seemed pleased 
with his own, for their rst attempts had never 
been so criticised as to produce discouragement. 
Several children were then called to the black- 
board to draw a house with chalk. After this, | 
the teacher entered into a conversation about 


ihouses. The first question was what kind of a| 


house was that on the blackboard. Then the 
names of other kinds of houses were given. The 
materials of which houses are built were men- 
tioned,—stone, brick, wood ; the different kinds 
of wood: nails, and where they were made; 
lime, and whence it came, Kc. Ke. When the 
teacher touched upon points with which the 
children were supposed to be acquainted, he asked 
questions ; when he passed to subjects by yond 
their sphere he gave information, intermingling 
the whole with lively remarks and pleasant an- 
ecdotes. 

And here one important particular should not 
be omitted. In this, as well as inall other 
schools a complete answer was always required. 
lor instance, if a teacher asks, ‘‘ What are 
houses made of?’ he docs not accept the an- 
swer, “of woal”’ or ‘ of stone’; but he requires 
a full complete, (vollstindig) answer ;—as, “a 
house may ve made of wood.’ The answer 
must always contain an intelligible proposition 
without reference to the words of the question 
to complete it. And here also the gre atest care 
is taken that the answer shall always be gram- 
matically correct, have the right termination of 
all articles, adjectives and nouns, and the right 
grammatic al transp ositions according r to the idioms 


‘and structure of the language. “This secures 


from the beginning, precision in the expression 
of ideas ; and if, as many philosophers suppose, 
the intellect could never carry forward its  pro- 
cesses of argument or investigation to any great 
extent, without using language as its instrument, 
then these children, in their primary lessons, are 
not only led to exercise the intellect, but the 
instrument is put into their hands by which its 
operations are facilitated. 
When the hour had expired, I do not believe 
there was a child in the room who knew or 
thought that his playtime had come. No ob- 
serving person can be at ata Joss to understand 
how such a teacher can arrest and retain the at- 
tention of his scholars. It must have happened 
to almost every one, at some time in his life, to 
be present as a member of a large assembly, 
when some speaker, in the midst of great uproar 
and confusion, has arisen to address it. If, in 
the very commencement of his exordimn, he 
makes what is called a hap py hit, which is an- 
swered by a response of laughte r or applause 
from those who are near enough to hear it, 
the attention of the next circle will be aroused. 
if, then, the speaker makes another felicitous 
sally of wit or imagination, this eircle too be- 
comes the willing subj yect of his power ; until by 
a succession of flashes whether of genius or of 


— 


wit, he soon brings the whole audience under 


his command, and sways it as the sun and moon 
sway the tide. 
attainment, and of the successful study both of 
men and of things: and whoever has a sufiicienc y 
of these requisites will be able to command the 
attention of children, just as a powerful orator 
commands the attention of men. But the one 
no more than the other is the unbought eift of 
nature. They are the rewards of application 
and toil superadded to talent. 

Now itis obvious that in the single exercises 
above described, there were the elements of reading, 
spelling, » ee grammar and drawing, interspersed 
with anecdotes and not alittle general information: 
and yet Rae was no excessive variety, nor were 
any incongruous su! i} ets foreibly brought tovetlier. 
There was nothing to violate the rule of * one thing 
at a time.” 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


‘ Those seminaries for training masters are an in- 
valuable gift to mankind, and lead to the indefinite 
wnprovement of education, + : 

‘ Those training seminaries would not only teach 
the masters the branches of learning and science 
they are now deficient in, but would teach them what 
they know far less,—the didactic art,—the mode of 


This is the result of talent. of 
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imparting the knowledge which they have or may A pecuniary gift from the compassionate King 
acjulre ; the best method of training and dealing with | enabled hiar to purchase books on opues, and buy 
ehildren, in all that regards both te: mper, capacity and the last half year of his apprenticeship. Afier many 


he means of stirring them to exertion, | disasters, in his struggles, at once for knowledge and 
and controlling their aberrations.’—Zord Broug-| bread, he was admitted as a partner in the establish- 
ham. nent of Kizehneider and Reiobenback, opticians who 
«The hest p! lans of instruction cannot be exeeuted, | soon acquired the highest reputation in All Euroj 
excepi by the instrumentality of good teachers ; and | Frarnholer not only succeed led j in making larger ob- 
the state has done nothing for Popular Edueation if} ject glasses than im ul ever been atte mpted, but made 
does not watch, that those, who devote themselves Ps em more perfe In 1824 he furnished to Struve, 
to teaching, be we'll prepared. for the University at Dorpat, the Aromatie Refractor, 
“fo order to provide schools with masters, compe- | : ie rwards still more enlarged for the Observ: atory at 


tent and eo! nepient ious, the eare of their training must Pulktown.— There at this hour, perhs aps, is Struve 


habits, and 


”. 


Seminaries must be continued. —[ place all my hopes, | ment with an object glass of 14 inches aperture, a 
for the edueation of the people, in’ these Semina-| tube of 20 feet focal dist: ince and a magnifying pow- | 
ries.’°—Cousin. er of two thousand fold duplication. 
hie Javea 
| ‘ ‘ tre 7s" 
CALICO PRINTING. 

‘Tue American computes that the business of Cal- 
ico printing in the United States gives emp loyment 
} to one hundred and thirty-nine mills. ‘These mills 

print weekly about 144,000 pieces, and supposing 
| that they work filly weeks in the year, the total 


quantity of ealicoes produced by them in a year is 


For the Intell.gencer, 


4f nas long been amatter of surprise to me, that} 
the attention of Friends has not been more directed 
to oe entra influences which are exerted on the 
minds of children by the reading of newspapers, and 
particularly of ** penny papers.” 

Insome families these papers are read by the 
children. Now let every parent examine a penny 
paper an ! read the disgusting advertisements of un-| 
principled empiries,who live by the vices of their un- 
happy f fellow creatures ; accounts of horrid murders. | 
suicides, and a listof local items, which are served | VERISBEMRN TS 
up by the caterers of these journals to minister to a/ DV EB SISEMENTS. 


Ir 


depraved appetite—and then ask himself whether, | , = 
Oe hediith a inane a ‘3 rs WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
as a christian father, heis fulfillitg his duty to the | 


} 
. . : . 7HUOLES iD RET: -aper ¢ tag Ware , 
innocent children which have been committed to his W Non 4 NN orth Fi a iis ae deus chive Miata 


care. [tis quite probable some of our members | Philadelphia. 

would be startled at finding a romanee in the hands} COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 

of a child, and that sueha work would be instantly | @ several Pea of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
- 5 ah ae - ” | pers; wall and c ain papers, | 't boards, &ec. Also, the 

condemned, as pernicious in its tendency : ect: | Pe WR Be CUE DOES, DORM » wc. Also, 

COURIER TEs Of : A ney and effect; | Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 

while at the same time, ere may be on the narlor- | Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Siationery in general, all of 

table. publications ofthe character alluded to, ‘whieh which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

contain articles revolting to the feelings ot our na-| ns aan’ 

} at cas rices. smcvely 
ture, and teeming with gross immorality in the shape | aie : 
of advertisements, ; BOARDING SCILOOL 

One of our queries enquires, * whether we dis- woe . YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
courave the reading of pernicious publications 9 | ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 
- 4 =e. 7 .° | pleasant, the water is pure and selt; the farm coutains apwarcs 
Let us ask ourselves the question whether any thing | of 50 acies, with an abundance of fine fruit. Those pupils whe 
ean be more pernicious to the minds of our offspring have a taste for agr.eniture or hortieuitrure will be aided in) the 


exercise of ‘hese healthy and del giitiul pursuits in tne intervals 


and colored, over the ave of ten years. 








than such publications as have been referred to. | of their studies, when pareiis desire it. 
My omect is not toe nlarge on the subjeec t, but simply | |} ‘[\.e course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
to induce Friends to examine themselves, and see | the Mgher deputinents ofa liberal and practical English 
‘| ether they have: : thi ot | ; ; ied Leation | Natural Philosophy, Chie i stry, Pivsiology, Bota- 
wheticr tiie \ lave any ing 0 aOo in thre matter. | nv and other departinents of Natural History, wilt receive spe- 
A SUBSCRIBER. cialauention, and be fully ail istrated by excvilent apparatus a ul 


. seaside specimens A large aud well selected Library wilt be open to 


7S the use of the students. 
DISCO ERY OF THE SPY GLASS. In all the stu ies, particular care will be exercise d to “rive 
ie ‘ 5 12 , : jthema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste tor 
] HE tirst discovery of the spy glass in 1699, WaS | useful knowledge as will be culculaied to enlarge the uider- 
the result of childish sport and aceident. James Me- | standings of on pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
° : rs Happiness in wie. 
tins, of Alenwer, in Holland, saw some boys on the ait Be ale cai — 
. , : Folland, Set te : J let All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
frozen ¢ unl adjust fragments of ice to the opposite their morals and d ‘poriment will receive the most caretul at- 
ends of their inkhorns, and look through them at en-| tention. ‘The nun er will be limred, and the whole atren- 
> > fF . one he rr seribers ‘ | be devotes 1 the j I 
larged objects; he took the hint and formed a sim- | Ue" Of He Subscribers wi levoted to the improvemen 
i ‘-r d ‘ I: ‘ | of those who mav be entrus'ed to our care. 
ple Spy 5 fASSe Galileo Gallet improved tis Into a The Sumner Vern wiileommence on the third Second 
telescope and opened a new flood of astronomical | day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the 


light in the beginning of the 17th century. In the |i the Ninth month, Th inter Term wil commence on 
| the first Second day in the 1ith month, and continue tll the 


co ak sale ate bias ood 1 0 eee RE : it , 
latter part of the last century, Herschell enlarged | tact Seventh day-in the Fourth mo ith. Students may enter 


last Seventh day 


the field of teleseopie vision by increasing the size of | at any time, and without restriction as to age. 
my Tiare ' ' mela os on w li be— 
the glasses and the length of the tube. 'n 1814 the]. 2 he charge for ‘Tuitw , Boarding and W a hing will | e 
t} id i it ' 1 $37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advarce, ,O 
r Pred-p rere . e < . aewtr -, e . > 1 
Mire é rg nent of the visual orb, rv obje ct glass S| extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 
of 14 inches in diameter and tubes 29 feet foca! dis- | ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 
tance, unlocked again the secret ohamibers of the | REFERENCES. 
firmament, found a parallax in the star Ly ra, and ex- In Philade'!phiamJoseph Warner, Richard Price. George 


Griseom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No, 169 Vine street ; 

atl ay weithy 4 lj it x] 1 . } r | a | Ir rf ‘ d Win. M, Murzzey, Wm Dorsey, No. 132 North 2d si, Jolin 
path oo a -mileG Space OY ine nundrey snd |g. Ellison, No.40 Areh st., Lippincott & Parry. 

thousand. | Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 


hibited s ia systems of stars revolving round each 


The inventor of this Instrum nt was Jos ph Ir are | Se netes bee ee aie pepe. . Chalk] 
n oorstown, N. J.—Benjamin aAppineott. Chalkley 
holer. an ineenrous mee h nic oO { Miunie het in Bavaria, Gill tae own, renjyamii PI J 
. i . . x ' ™ . ° 
one of those productions ol ue Suvs Mr. Adains, ‘* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscou 
which onee in an age she exhibits, as symbols and| ‘“‘ Springfield, N. J —Sarmuel Eths. 


‘¢ Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 
‘¢. Frankford, Pa.—Tsaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, ir. 


samp! ‘s of creative power. He was born at Straul- 
ing, Bavaria, of parents so ind ligent that they could George L. Gillingham. 


not give him the edueation of a common. sehool,. ‘¢ Wilmington, Del —Elinilles. 
5 Fe, . ‘6 Q)) srrown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J vick 
His father was a @lazicr, and destined his son for his | Quakertown, Bucks cn. Fs mae! J. Leviok 
‘ | ! \ } | | | | N. B Stages leave Camden, every day for Vloorstaw n. 
Ww re nd ? ' ~ eye or Os ‘ ' 7) . +} 
own ly; butin his eleventh year Né fost both his and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 


parents, and was bound to a glassmaker in Munich, | may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
by his quardian. ‘Towards the end of his apprentice- den . . ae a oe Meg 
shi the f} fell i 1 J | Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch Str. Fer- 
‘ 20 } > aT ‘ 
up house o is master fe it WD arn OS€ ph Vv a ry. will be forwarded to the school every day. 


special interposition of Providence,and extra: din uy ed J 
WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 


exertions, encouraged by the personal presence of 


ws ¢ 7 : Pal ermas , s, sale wholesale or retail, 
the . Javaria. Was draw hur : | Q' a great variety of patterns, for sa 
e King of Bavaria, was drawn out unhurt from the by |’ WM. D. PARRISH, 
ruins. 2 No. 4 north Fifth st. -2kdoors above Market 


( 
not be left to chance; the foundation of ‘Teachers’ | plying his optic nerve to thedetection of the firma. | 


| 9,700,000 pieces of 32 yards each—which is about | 
/28 yards to each female in the United States, white | 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


hr mm BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles south w es 
of West Chester, Chester ( ‘ounty, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the ase of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany. Chem istry, Arithoretic, Alge bra. G seomelty, 
Mensuration, Serv eying, illustrated ‘by practice; Spherics, De- 
seriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philo sophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi- 
ments tiles rations 

‘Terms :—For Boarding, W ashing and Tuition, inclu- 
ding Reading Books and Stationary,  thirty- five dollars in 
|advanee, per quarter of twelve weeks ; other books fur- 
nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a 
: ° acce 

well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 


| trunk. 

| ‘There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
| and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
| 

| 


mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the L1Ith month, 
Application for admission te the School, can be made 
| by letter or otherwise to 


BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 
Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 


SEWEL’S LISTORY, 
Or THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR*SS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA 
KERS.— the above valuable and standard work is now IN 
reess and will bé published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘lwo Ocravo Volumes of over four hundred pages each, 
Prospectuses containing - further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to'T’. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
| publishers in New York. 

‘}hose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—aud “it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, betore there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 

CPL FE FT YT 


—”s BANK NOTE LIST. 


Philadelphia, 8th mo. 20, 1844, 
A ‘ . | 
)F° Country rags bought tor cash, or in exchange forfgoods 


PENNSYLVANIA. ‘Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 


Philadelphia banks, par, Red Backs 1 dis 
| Man. and Mec. bank, par} Post notes on the various N. 
| Moyamensing bank, par} Y, banks no value. 

Pe sna ‘Township bank, par? NEW JERSEY. 
1U. Bank notes, 23 dis) Mec hanie ‘s and Manufactur- 

| Girard do. 1 dis} ~ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, per 
| Pennsyl’a do, par? Princeton bank, par 
| Germantown, par Plaintield bank 4 dis 

Del. Co. at Chester, par? State bank at Camden par 

Chester Co. W. Chester, pour} Cumberland bank par 

\iontgzomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 

Farmers’ bk, Bucks co, parjSalem Banking Co. par 

aro rs’ bk, Re udil g. t dis Monmouth Bank broke 

Kusion. par?N. Hope, Del. Bridge — # dis 

Northampton, no sale{‘l'ren. Banking Co. old par 

Lancaster bank, q diss All other banks do 
| bar. bk, Lancaster, j.dis) Wash. Banking Co. broke 

Lebanon, 1 dis; Franklin bank, do 

Hlarrisburg, 1 dis’ Jersey City Bank do 

Middletown, 14 dis Monmeuth. du 

Carlisle, 1 dis N. J. Muanufae, Co. do 

Columbia Bridge, par Protee and Lombard, do 

Northumberland, par State bank at ‘Trenton, du 

oot bk, Ports, 1} dis Bank of N. Brunswick, do 

W y’p bk, Wilkesb’e, )4 dis Mec. bk, Me alersonu, do 

Pitts. demand note . * dis Under $5’s, 7 Gs 

‘* certificates, ; dis MARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, ; dis Baltimore banks, 4dis 
lowanda, fo dis Patapsco bank, ldo 
York, 1 dis Mineral bank, ] dis 
(gtisburg, 1 dis Fredericktown, : dis 
Chambersburg, 1 dis Hagerstown, 4 dis 
Waynesb’g p. notes, 24 dis Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 

demand notes, 2 dis gerstown, no sale, 

Brownsvile p. notes, 2 dis Westmunster, ; dis 

‘* demand notes, 2 dis Williamsport, } dis 
Erie, 3 dis Cumberland, # dis 
Berks county bank, 80 Salisbury, 3 cis 
Honesdale, - 14 dis Franklin bank, 15 dis 
Pk. Susque hanna co, 30 cis Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown. 13 dis Millington, broke 
Lum. bk, Warren, no sule Fredexswk County bk, 1 dis 
West Branch bank, ly dis boken bks, varions prices 

NEW YORK. Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 

New York City, 4 ls pores, par 
Globe bank, ty wt PELAWARF. 

North River Bavk’g Co. do Bank of Delawar par 
City Trust and Bank's Co—-> Wilmington ard Bran. pear 
Wool Growers’ hank, falled’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, pa 
Com. bk, New York, close » bank, par 
Lafavette bank. 40 Rank of “myma, «i Tr 
N.Y. Bke. Co A ds uder 35's, 3 dis 
Drv Dose nis, OF COLUMBIA. 

i ; ‘i 

Ne Am, ‘Trust Co, 2 dy Washington City, 4 dis 

All solvent banks 4 Georgetown, + cis 
Country bee ke! dis Fa and Mechanics x dis 
Except bk ot Hy ed Ale <a dria, + dis 

Green Co.. _ Bank of Alexardria, broke 

Mechanics’ bank, broke 


VIRGINIA, 

Rk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 

Mer. and Planters’, I" - ners’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 

Del. Co. bank, fraud e a k & brane h, 1 dis 
zy’ 


Ex. bank, Po’keepsie do bk & branches, l dis 


Broke: 


~' 
| 
MI ddle Db is Ny fs, ed 
Platsburg, jngara, 
Wash. and W arren, | 
J 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Markct 






PLDPPEALLLLD LLP LE PEP PLP 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 














BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work ot 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 


JOSIAH CHAPMAN. 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ** Black Bear.”’ 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


For sale by T. FE. Cuarman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, 
below Race, Philadelphia. 
pe 





} 





SNDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols. 12mo. $10 00 













































JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
" Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 


Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
T.. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 


ARNIILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black ina 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 
4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 
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| Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. 


Do. Do. single vols. ... 874 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo. .........+.5. 3 00 
Sewell’s History, 1 vol. 8VO......6.0eeee eee 2 OO 
De. | OOO wibedsbesecccee’ wap 
Memoirs of S. Fothergill, 8vo. ......... ocost we 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. See a... ae 
Do. single vols. 8VO. ......eseeeees 75 
Elias Hicks’s Journal, 8vo. .........e000005. 1 2 
Do. Do. Discourses, 8vo. .......... ; >) £4 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, l2mo. .......... boas) 1 ae 
George Fox's Do. S8v0. ...ccccescescccecs 1 50 
Barclay's Apology, 8vo. .....666. lima as eee ae 
Wm. Bayley’s Works, &vo. beWaan teen 1 00 
Woolman’s Works, l2mo. .......... ihe a0 874 
Hall’s and Martin's Journal ........... ; 874 
Sarah Grubb’s Do. ‘ PPO 0's's oe 75 
' Jones’ Analysis, 8vo aSeid'eh ce avedeceeve 75 
Joshua Evans’ Journal, 12mo........ ; 623 
Rufus Hall's Do. peasy vewes 50 
Life of T’. Ellwood, 8vo. ........ pis cores ‘ 50 
; Wm. Shewen’s Works, 8vo. ..... Kings oeeben 50 
Cockburn’s Review, 8vo. .........: : er 50 
Penn's Rise and Progress, 12ino. ...... o niwie aie 50 
Janney’s Poems, l2mo. .........++- v¥s eee 50 
Dymond’s Essays 6... 0... eeeeeeeeeeeeenaes 50 
Isaac Martin's Journal, 12mo. ...... ‘ er 40 
Martha Smith's Letters ........eccccccees ; 374 
Friends’ Discipline, l2mo. ......... eae eee ¥< 374 
Do, Pocket Map ..cscssscceccecs seen em 374 
Janney on Religious Subjects, l=mo. ..... ‘ 374 
Emblem ot Nature, smo, ..... ; egentded ° 374 
Hampton's Narrative, 12mo. ..... seins ve : 31 
Narrative of Ann Byrd, 18mo......... see 31 
Jacob Ritter’s Journal, 18mo. full bound ...... 31 
Do. Do. half do. ‘ 25 
Visit to the West Indies, 12mo. ...... _ 30 
A Teacher's Gift, I8mo. ........ cece eeees ‘ 25 
Kersey’s Treatise, I®mo. ........++.- ek ded 25 
Early Impressions, I8m0. .... 06.2600 sees es 25 
The Friend’s Family, l8mo. ..........- ; 25 
The Remembrancer, calf gilt........... “ 1 00 
Do. Calf plain o....ce0s Tre 75 
Do. As: SOM wwanie sce owrieivest 5 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque Wevets 37} 
Do, Do. PR av iescvicn'e's ; 25 
Do. BG. BON-PORD crccevesscrs ‘ 20 
Sandy Foundation Shaken ...........+++6+ ; 25 
Holy Scripture the Test of Truth ......... 25 
Observations, by T. M‘Clintock ............. 25 
Advices, Philad. ¥. Mii BEG. occ csvseccceves 20 
The True Way, by Wm. Law ........-+++5: 124 
Dell on Baptiom ........cccccccccccecscces 12! 
Brief Remarks, by J. J. Gurney ...... oseees 124 
Baltimore Defence, Do. eavweenaa 124 
Sermon and Prayer, DO. ec owhna’s oe 124 
Early Friends and Dr. E. Ash .....++++++0+: 124 
Two Discourses, by E. Hicks, 1824.......... 124 | 
J. Wilkinson's Letter ........ ees a0. 8m 5 124 
Memorials, N. Y. 1882 ..... Ceaee woes ee es? 124 
Do. is ME ea Sect eae Cheapeenan 124 
Isaac Childs’ Vision ......+.+0+0- o ‘ 123 | 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac ..... as e00eas vee 6} 
Pee BRU Pe iccnccisedveccecss ‘ 64 


| 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 








BOARDING ACADEMY FOR) 


CLERMONT | 
BOYS ’ : . 
, , F . + MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPRI 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road | LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
leadng from Frankford to Germantown. ISELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
; &c., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe Eng- 
edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five huardred 
Price in neat muslin binding, 8 2, sheep, (Library 
$2 lor sale by BAKER & CRANE. 
158 Pearl street. N. Y. 
* *Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


TI\HIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles from | 
Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place com- 
bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it} 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country, 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and to secure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of the principals, French, West of England and American black, biue and far.cy 

The boarding department is under the particular care | Ca-simeres_ ae, 
of the parents of the subscribers, The students are made | English and French black satin Vestings. 

. . Do do black silk do 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the | Cashmere and fancy sitk dv 
family and in the school no exertions are spared that will | Waye. figured. quilting and Marseilles do 
contribute to their learning and happiness. 


lish 
pages 
os 


ws 


style,) 


} cations, 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
UST RECEI\ ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergil!, 


1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T. BE. CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
J sirects have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Goods, comprising in part 

| French blue. black olive and brown Cloths 

| English wool black, biue, invisible green and olive 
American do deo dy 


d . 
do, 


Buffand white cashmeretie do 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and | Tweed Cassimeres. 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- | Black silk Veivets. 

. | Silk and worsted Serges, 

cient and modern Languages. tr ; ' 

TY il . kK 5 — . | Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 

1e pupils of the slementary department are especi-| Pjain and fancy Gambroons, 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- | Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have | + 
i 7 “ oh dines i tiene eel : ALSO, 

tolearn, ‘The most approved class books are us¢ d, and | Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, sur:able for Friends’ wear. 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- | Rattinets and Damasks. for Coach ‘Trimmings. 
tion from them. With a general assortment of ‘Tailors’ Triewnines. which we 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- | offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


| ceive prompt attention at all tunes, ‘This course includes | ~ - 
| Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; | DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos-| TNDELISLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical without mordant—warranted. : ! 
icone WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
15 oe ; old plated ware and producing by a single application a plat 
A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and | |; Len : ide b prosacing vy 8 7 BX rpplic ation a plate 
; ; a, ot Dp Se ” pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have | knobs, castors, &c. 
ae ees Fa ead on 2 in the acquisition of SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
iak ‘ledge of Ni ¢ 8 ‘ 


ra 1 Ss : ‘ .,, | ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 
lhe Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will) [IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition ' 


' é a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 
easy an | interesting, numerous experiments will be given! CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
with superior apparatus. ' 


agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 
. . ” sa . “vr . “e* , eree: 

Le ctures on the application of € hemistry to Agriculture} Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on dranght, or put 
will be delivered during the winter. These lectures are | upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
| designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to | sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
|the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to | TY, ancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
| 2 7 ° . . * - . ‘'g , . . » Pind ceeieind . . , — 
|} Agriculture. ‘The formation of arable land from sterile, | Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
| the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition of 


and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 
grains, grasses ete. will compose the most prominent 


featnses of thie courte, SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


> ’ *.¢ . * - o 4 > ’ t ‘ 4p ' , ~ . me on 
The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per qr. ‘| pee Levees K, No. 74 North Fourth oe, 
dae Pe a . : L . bl e Keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment o 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and Books and Stationery, &e . to which he invites the attention of 
. oan ° ° ° . ‘ , . § i 
mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &c. and | School Teachers, Library Committees, and otber’. 
for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. 


| additional. THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
All letters must be addressed to *Clermont Academy, ( F’ Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
2 ade } | at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Each number 
KEK DWIN D. BUCKMAN, eee : es : 
| contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
| ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive it withont expense to themselves. But to 
| those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 
vance, 

Remittances shou!d be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but ifthat cannot be obtained, the best bills 
which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
tuted. Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 
post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 
if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by 
themselves, B. & B. SILLIMAN, 


Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 





If 
‘ 
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/ near Frankford, Pa. 


} 





: Principals. 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Samnel Badger, 60 Walnut street, 
John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, 
1193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel 

Fitler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra 
| Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier ; George F. Me- 
Caimont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N, 6th 
| st; Peter Pereyra, St. George’s Alley, J. Rhea Barton, S. | 
W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, 
| M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 
In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. R. 
| Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. 
In Wilmington—William Warner. 
In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B., Ivins. 
In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 


| 
| 
| 
| 





} 
| 


| 
Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order. 





| Magill, William Watson 
In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 


"Te theceitidets, bec Risa Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. _ Is published every Scventh-day, 
HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his Suece oe | At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


THE 





has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second 
Arch St., and tas new on hand and is constantly receiving direct | 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- | 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO as at any other Store iv the city, Par- 
ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear, 


5mll M. BUZBY. 





TERMS.—$2 


3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 


per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos.— 


’ ‘ , 7 tic st be given at least » month befure the close of the 

ISAAC DIXON, ion mu ve given al lea one month ve 

LOCK AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street 
4 deors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 

6m8-6mos 


year. 
Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 














